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Orono, Maine 


"THE BONNY EARL 
OF MURRAY": THE 
BALLAD AS HISTORY 





A worew LANG SPOKE of the murder of “The Bonny Ear!” 


of Moray as “a deed which for years influenced the politics of Scot- 
land.”* It is also the subject of one of the most beautiful and 
stirring of the Scottish ballads (Child 181)*, compelling even to 
people hearing or reading it for the first time. A ballad should cer- 
tainly not be judged on whether or not it is good history; either it 
tells a story well or it does not. Neither will our knowledge of its 
historical background make us see a poor ballad as a good one. On 
the other hand, such knowledge can and often does add another 
dimension to our enjoyment. In the present study of “The Bonny 
Earl of Murray,” for example, it can show us the ballad as both 
history and something that helped to make history—an expression 
of a people’s anger. 

Child’s headnote (which is mainly taken from Spottiswoode) * 
gives the essentials of the ballad’s historical background. To sum- 
marize briefly: Murray had come south to his mother’s castle Doni- 
bristle, just across the Firth from Edinburgh, ostensibly to be recon- 
ciled with his traditional enemy, the Earl of Huntly. Meanwhile, a 
rumor was circulated that Murray had been seen with Bothwell on 
the night of his raid on Holyrood House, so Huntly was sent to bring 
Murray to trial. Instead, he set fire to Donibristle and slew him. 
Murray’s death was “universally lamented,” and the “clamors of the 
people’ were enough to make the King leave Edinburgh. Huntly 
was allowed to go free after what amounted to token punishment. 
There would be no point in my simply retelling the whole story 
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from other sources, interesting as that story may be.‘ Instead, I will 
take it for granted that the reader is acquainted with the account 
given by Child, but I would like to give him some interesting 
additional material that might not otherwise be easily available. 
I would also like to show why this particular murder caused such 
great excitement, what its effects were, and, finally, what part the 
ballad itself may have played in the whole affair. 

The reaction to Murray’s murder was evidently profound. Even 
if we grant that most of the contemporary accounts were written 
by true sons of the Kirk, we still see that the event put Edinburgh 
in a turmoil. David Calderwood is comparatively restrained: “Upon 
Tuisday, the 8th of Februar, Edinburgh [was] full of mourning and 
lamentatioun, earelie in the morning, for a cruell murther com- 
mitted in the night before, upon the Erle of Murrey, in his own 
place at Dinnybrissill, and the Shireff of Murrey, by the Erle of 
Huntlie.”® Mr. David Moysie, writer and notary public in Edin- 
burgh, becomes much more indignant: “And vpone the morne there- 
efter, quhaire [?] the said erle of Huntley with his bloudie menzie 
[retinue] maist tressonablie reased fyre, brunt the house of Donny- 
brisell, and maist unvorthelie and schamefullie murdreist and slew 
the said vmquhill [late] erle of Murray . . . to the great regrait and 
lamentatioun of the haill pepill.’ Huntly and his men are “bloodie 
traitoris,” and they “returnit peceablie fra that execrable murthour.’”® 
James Melville speaks of it as treason which “yit mightelie cryes and 
importunes the ear of the righteus inquyrar and avengar of bloode.”” 
An English “intelligencer,’ one Aston, wrote from Edinburgh on 
February 8 that the murder “is counted very odywos be al men, the 
King takes it very hevily. . . . The pepil cryes outt of the crewelty of 
the ded. We loke for nothing but mischef.”* The King and Chan- 
cellor Maitland, as we know, left Edinburgh “to eshew the obloquie 
and murmuring of the people. Hardly could they be asswadged.”® 
The provost had difficulty keeping the crafts from restraining the 
King by force! 

Murders of this sort were not particularly uncommon at the 
time. Why did this one cause such a stir? We know that Murray 
was a popular figure; Moysie calls him “the lustiest youthe, the first 
noble man of the Kingis bloode, and one of the peiris of the coun- 
trey.”’° We also know that his mother, the Lady Doune, was doing 
her best to keep the issue alive and burning: 


Upon the nynth of Februar, the erle of Murrey’s mother, accompanied 
with her friends, brought over her sonne’s and the Shireff of Murrey’s deid 
corps, in litters, to Leith, to be brought from thence to be buried in the 
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yle of the Great Kirk of Edinburgh, in the Good Regent’s tombe; and, as 
some report, to be made first a spectacle to the people at the Croce of 
Edinburgh. But they were stayed by command from the king . ... The 
Erle of Murrey’s mother caused draw her sonne’s picture, as he was demained 
[injured], and presented it to the king in a fyne lane cloath, with lamenta- 
tiouns, and ernest sute for justice. But little regard was had to the mater. 
Of the three bullets she found in the bowelling of the bodie of her sonne, 
she presented one to the king, another to * * [sic] the thrid she reserved 
to herself, and said, “I sall not part with this, till it be bestowed on him that 
hindreth justice.”’!? 


But nothing so far can account for a reaction so violent that it bordered 
on insurrection. The Scottish historian James Browne gives us the 
clue: ‘The death of the Earl of Moray,” he says, “would have passed 
quietly over, as an event of ordinary occurrence in these troublesome 
times; but as he was one of the heads of the protestant party, the 
presbyterian ministers gave the matter a religious turn by denouncing 
the catholic earl of Huntly as a murderer; who wished to advance 
the interests of his church by imbruing his hands in the blood of 
his protestant countrymen.”** The central issue, then, was religion. 
Let us review the religious situation. Scotland was a strongly 
Protestant country. Ever since the invincible wreckage of the Great 
Armada had washed ashore in 1588, there seemed to be little danger 
of a Catholic uprising, and even less of a restoration. James himself 
was Clearly a Protestant, but the question arose as to just how Protes- 
tant, for within the Kirk there was a struggle going on between the 
Calvinist, Presbyterian Left and the Episcopal Right. Had this been 
a purely ecclesiastical squabble, it would be less important, but it 
impinged upon the civil power, especially that of the King, for the 
Presbyterians were clearly envisioning a State subservient to the Kirk. 
“The preachers,” said Andrew Lang, “desired the State to be ruled 
by God’s Word, of which they were the infallible interpreters.”** 
King James, then, was in an awkward position. This militant Pres- 
byterianism was clearly in the ascendant and had great popular 
support, yet to give in to it would mean that he was that much less 
the king. If he tried to restore the hated episcopacy to power, he 
would be in even worse trouble. As might be expected, he tried to 
trim between the two, but the Left felt that he was either with them 
or against them, so James found himself accused of having Catholic 
tendencies, even of having dealings with Papal agents. And James, 
to make matters worse, chose to be lenient with, and even friendly 
toward, the most notoriously Catholic of his lords, George Gordon, 
the Earl of Huntly, a man who was continually engaged in intrigues 
with Philip of Spain and the Duke of Parma, it would seem. James 
was perfectly aware of this fact; at least it had been pointed out to 
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him both by the Kirk and by Elizabeth, but he had a fondness for 
Huntly and did not seriously discipline him. Needless to say, the 
Kirk viewed the King’s leniency to Huntly as even worse than his 
insistence that his Queen be anointed to her coronation. 

Huntly was a dangerous man, no doubt, but he was in no posi- 
tion to challenge the real Protestant power. His attack on Murray at 
Donibristle was the logical result of a long standing feud between 
the two men, a feud which may have had its roots in the fact that 
the Gordons had been Earls of Murray as well as Earls of Huntly 
until Mary had made her half-brother, James Stewart (the “Good 
Regent”), Earl of Murray, thus taking land and title from the Gor- 
dons. But even if the feud did not carry back this far, there were 
inter- and intra-clan rivalries (notably the one concerning the suc- 
cession to the Earldom of Argyll)** which were more than sufficient 
to cause the two men to hate each other roundly. Whether they 
thought in ecclesiastical terms when they faced each other at Doni- 
bristle I cannot say, but I doubt that they did. The Kirk, however, 
saw in the affair an excellent stick with which to beat God’s good 
sense into the rather-too-Episcopal James. Here, within sight of 
Edinburgh, a popular Protestant, who held the same title as the 
“Good Regent,” had been murdered by “the great Papal potentate 
who held rule in the north, defying the laws for the establishment 
of the Protestant religion.”?® 


Certainly the King did not help his cause by the leniency he 
showed Huntly in the matter of Murray’s murder. The Earl was 
warded in Castle Blackness, but he was set free under surety in less 
than ten days. At this point, according to Calderwood, “The Ladie 
Down, seing no justice lyke to be obteaned for the murther of her 
sonne, left her maledictioun upon the king and died in displeasure.”’’® 
The Kirk wished to excommunicate Huntly, but the King replied 
hotly that Bothwell and the rest of the Holyrood raiders had not 
been excommunicated. “He seems to have forgotten,” says Andrew 
Lang, “that Bothwell was, or feigned to be, a Protestant and had 
only attacked a king.”?* Chancellor Maitland, that “puddock-stoole 
of a night,” as Bothwell called him, was finally forced to leave the 
Court. Again and again the King was implicated in the murder 
and blamed for it, “and not without caus,” says Calderwood. “For 
he hated the erle of Murrey, partlie becaus he hated that hous for 
the Good Regent’s sake; partlie becaus the erle was suspected to 
be a favourer of Bothwell.”** 

Finally, James sent for several of the ministers; he disclaimed 
any part in the murder and desired them to clear him before the 
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people. “They desired him,” says Calderwood, “to cleere himself by 
earnest persuing of Huntlie with fire and sword.”’® Again, nothing 
was done; the King claimed that his part was like David’s, when 
Abner was slain by Joab. He had a proclamation read “with beating 
of the drumme”’ to declare himself innocent, but he could not stem 
the tide. He was in trouble, and in order to redeem himself he 
gave the Kirk everything it wanted by passing the so-called “Golden 
Act” of June, 1592: “The Ratification of the Libertie of the True 
Kirk.” The act swung the Kirk decidedly to the Left and gave it 
greater civil power than it had ever had before. 

We come now to our final question: What part did the ballad 
of “The Bonny Earl of Murray” play in all this? The clue is to be 
found in James Melville’s Diary. Speaking of the passage of the 
“Golden Act,” he says: 


The aw [terror] of Bodualls remeaning alwayes within the Countrey, 
and often tymes hard about the Court, togidder with the horrour of the deid 
of Dinnibirsall, quhilk the vnburied corps lyand in the Kirk of Leithe, maid 
to be nocht onlie vnburied amangs the peiple, but be comoun rymes and 
sangs ketpit in recent detestation, alsmickle as the publict threatning of Gods 
judgments therupon from pulpites, obteined . . . that quhilk haid cost vs 
mikle pean in vean monie yeirs before, to wit, the Ratification of the libertie 
of the trew Kirk.?° 


The italics in the above passage are mine. While no definite 
proof exists that the ballad we know today was one of the songs 
sung then, there is every reason to believe that it was. A ballad 
usually appears very soon after the event it celebrates, and the fact 
that “The Bonny Earl of Murray” is extremely partisan in tone 
makes it even more probable that it was one of those “comoun 
rymes and sangs” that kept public indignation at a pitch for months. 
Interestingly enough, neither of the extant versions directly implicates 
the King; in fact, they both show him to have been angry with 
Huntly for what he had done. But there is no mistake about the 
pieces being anti-Huntly, consequently anti-Catholic. Further, there 
are two other ballads that arose from the same complex of events 
as “The Bonny Earl of Murray” and show political-religious align- 
ments similar to it. “The Laird of Logie” (Child 182) portrays the 
King “in the role of the duped and mocked oppressor,”’?* and has 
a Bothwellian for a hero. ‘Willie Macintosh” (Child 183), although 
less obviously partisan, is clearly anti-Huntly; after all, the hero is 
“Bonny” Willie Macintosh, while Huntly is just plain “Huntly.” 
It is also significant that the incidents that these two ballads chronicle 
occurred after the King had passed the “Golden Act.” If folksongs 
can be taken as indices of popular sentiment (as well as shapers 
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of it), we see that for all his concessions James had not yet become 
a popular hero. 

We today see “The Bonny Earl of Murray” (especially version 
A) as high folk art, as something aesthetically pleasing, but it is 
well to remember that it was once sung fiercely in the streets to 
inflame the heart of Scotland against the Enemy, the great Papist 
Lord from the North, and hence against his protector, the King 
himself. Like some Damascus blade in its museum case, it is lovely 
to look at, but it once had its work to do and knew the color of 


man’s blood. 
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Detroit, Michigan 


INDIAN TALES OF 
C. C. TROWBRIDGE: 
THE TOADSTOOL 
MAN 





In THE MANUSCRIPT collection of the Wisconsin Historical 
Library are eleven Indian tales in the handwriting of C. C. Trow- 
bridge, an early American official in Detroit. The present article 
includes a general introduction, as well as a brief discussion and 
printing of the sixth tale. This tale is especially eligible to be pub- 
lished for reasons evident in the transmittal letter accompanying the 
tales: 
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Detroit March 14. 1874 
INDIAN TALES 
Lyman C. Draper Esq. 
Secy. Wis. His. Society 


My Dear Mr. Draper 

In Schoolcraft’s Indian histories we have specimens of “Indian 
Tales.” They flow so smoothly, and some of them have so much 
plot, that it would not be surprising if the readers of Schoolcraft 
thought his pen had been used to give grace or point. I do not be- 
lieve it. During my connection with the Indian Department at 
Detroit I had opportunity to take down from the lips of the old 
Conteurs des Contes among the Wyandots, Miamies and Shawanoes 
a goodly number of their tales, received through the medium of an 
honest and intelligent Interpreter. I may have had at some time two 
or three dozen of them. They have all disappeared except eleven, 
which being at the very bottom of an old drawer, have escaped the 
waste basket. Not that I think them proper food for that receptacle, 
but this age is growing to be so eager after the present, that I fear 
they would find few friends among those who will succeed me. At 
any rate, your archives will be a safe place for them, and I [sic] so 
I commit them to your care. To give them value in your eyes I will 
state the process of obtaining them. Through the aid of a chief, one 
of these old “story tellers’ would come with the interpreter to the 
Indian office, and there, generally in presence of General Cass, would 
announce his story and relate it with all the accompanying signs and 
gesticulations which one might expect to see on the stage. I stood 
at a desk and took down the words as the Interpreter uttered them 
using my own english of course when necessary to correct the grammar. 
In number six you will find internal evidence of this fact. The middle 
of the story is in the handwriting of General Cass, the beginning 
and the end in my own. I suppose I was called away temporarily 
by some other duty and the General took my place. 

While some people, who are engrossed in the business of building 
and buying rail roads or of canvassing for the votes of their con- 
stituents may think these tales worthless twaddle, I do not believe you 
will so estimate them. 


I am dear Sir 
Your truly 
C. C. Trowbridge 


The letter raises several questions. First, why should Trowbridge 
have sent his collection to Draper? The answer appears to reside in 
Draper’s prominence during the period 1860-1880 as corresponding 
secretary of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and especially as 
a collector of primary materials. More specifically, his activities 
in part are said to have inspired Michigan history enthusiasts in 1857 
“to resuscitate a society that had been dead for 16 years.”! In other 
words, ‘Trowbridge sent his documents to an outstanding archivisit 
of the day. Besides, Trowbridge had already established a relation- 
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ship with Draper by contributing to the Wisconsin Historical Collec- 
tions for 1867 and 1872, edited by Draper; and the subject matter 
of those earlier contributions (Cass and Indian negotiations in the 
1820’s) was closely related to the tales. 

Other questions are more perplexing. Why did Trowbridge not 
deposit the tales with the Michigan Historical Society, particularly 
since he had been a charter member in the first Historical Society 
of Michigan, which in its reorganized form as “The Pioneer Society 
of Detroit” received legislative appropriation for publication in the 
year preceding Trowbridge’s transmission of his own unpublished 
material? In fact, in the years 1864 and 1879 he actually did con- 
tribute articles to the Pioneer Collections of Michigan. Then, too, 
the jibes at those whose interest is primarily in railroads or votes 
ring false from a man who himself was long active in railroads and 
Michigan politics. 

A word further should be said about Trowbridge to explain 
how he was drawn to the study of Indian lore. He came to Detroit 
in 1819 and soon attached himself to General Lewis Cass, who ap- 
pointed him assistant secretary of the Indian Department in Detroit. 
The years from 1820 to 1825 were largely spent in duties and avoca- 
tions connected with Indians and resulted in social and linguistic 
studies of the Menominies, Delawares, Miamis, and others. Only 
recently, however, were any of these studies published: two groups 
of traditions, from the Miamis and the Shawnees, appeared in print 
in 1938 and 1939.? 


The exact technique of collection, and the intensity of Trow- 
bridge’s interest in collecting Indian material must be traced back 
to his patron, General Cass. From 1813 to 1831 Cass was the 
active and imaginative governor of Michigan Territory. One of his 
purposes in civilizing the territory was to obtain a systematic account 
of the Indians. For this purpose he distributed among several of his 
agents a questionnaire with detailed inquiries regarding the traditions 
and manners of the respective tribes.* Trowbridge’s two published 
books of Indian traditions follow the form of this questionnaire. The 
whole enthusiasm regarding the subject, involving such men as Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft, Henry Whiting, and others as well as Trowbridge, 
must be partly attributed to Cass’s encouragement. The present tale, 
moreover, shows the governor’s active participation in the task of 
collecting Indian lore. 

The orthographic division of this tale allows one to compare 
Cass’s and Trowbridge’s versions. They’ seem to show that even 
a transcriber like Trowbridge could make definite improvements in 
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the coherence and economy of the material actually given to him 
by an interpreter. Cass’s portion is more diffuse and erratic than 
Trowbridge’s; Trowbridge would have condensed into one sentence 
what Cass seems just to have set down in scattered form: “There 
were twelve women, who lived there. They were absent, when the 
old man made his first visit. When they returned they discovered, 
that some person had been there.” Inexplicable portions, such as 
the significance of the toadstools put in the kettle, or the flock of 
turkeys passed in the pursuit, suggest Cass’s less thoughtful composi- 
tion or his failure to understand the interpreter’s version himself. 
But the disordered chronology in the first sentences of Cass’s part 
indicates that he ordered things poorly and that a considerable pro- 
portion of the coherent flow and stylistic evenness in these eleven 
tales results from Trowbridge’s personal skill in composition. The 
plot, in a large sense, may have come, as he stated, from the Indians 
themselves, but he polished and regulated its smaller parts. 

One finds much homogeneity if one compares this sixth tale 
with the other ten tales in the collection. All eleven are concerned 
with a miserable human striving to change his lot (six protagonists 
resemble the main figure of this tale in trying to gain a mate), and 
all are hindered by magical counter-forces. Eight tales, like this, 
end with a magical transformation of a human to animal or bird 
form. At least six have a rather cruel final turn of events for the 
central protagonist, a figure often detestable or objectionable in some 
way or other. All employ similar forms of style, including the 
stereotyped introductory salutation (equivalent to a Beowulfian 
“Listen!”) and Cass’s “phonetic” spelling of proper names as ex- 
plained in the introduction of Trowbridge’s Shawnese Tales.* It is 
however, a shorter and more bleak tale than the others in the group. 

One also finds points of similarity to other tales collected by 
other writers. While no tale contains precisely this plot, the “Swan 
Maiden” story is common in the lore of various Indian tribes, in- 
cluding the Huron-Wyandots.° The capture of a wife by depriving 
a goose-woman of her feathers, and her escape through transforma- 
tion to a goose, make the traditional version more coherent and less 
surprising than Trowbridge’s tale. The mistaken pursuit of an image 
reflected in the water likewise appears in several Menomini stories 
but not as a step in an old man’s pursuit of twelve young women.° 
The mistake adds the element of justified humor at the expense of 
the attacker, as in the Kutenai tales reported by Boas.* Nothing is 
found about toadstools in American Indian tales but Thompson 
reports a tale from India where a boy says “Whoever eats this mush- 
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room is my wife,’* suggesting what may have been the intended 
significance of the old man’s actions in this tale. Published here for 
the first time, therefore, it shows both original features and recognizable 


‘ties with the general body of folklore. 


Horoo WEE LINNEE. 


Haa! Kautaupee! 


Two old men lived in a wigwam together. They occupied op- 
posite sides of the fire and were very tenacious about their respective 
rights in the lodge. One of them subsisted entirely upon Indian pud- 
ding, or boiled corn, and the other, who was not so fortunate as to 
possess this, and could not prevail upon his companion to part with 
any, was compelled to gather and eat the Hotoowaukee (excrescences 
growing out of old stumps) which were found upon the walnut and 
other stumps around the lodge. One day this latter person, thought 
he would go away and see if he could find a place for which he could 
exchange his unfriendly situation. So he set out, taking with him 
some of the Hotoowau for provisions. He arrived at a large lodge, 
which he found to contain places for twelve persons,? and after 
examining it he returned to his former residence. The next morning 
he revisited the new found lodge. There were twelve women, who 
lived there. They were absent, when.the old man made his first visit. 
When they returned they discovered, that some person had been 
there. They had left their sweet corn soup over the fire, when they 
left home to be ready for supper, and the old man had thrown some 
of his Hotoowau into the kettle. This led to the discovery. When 
they left home the next morning they left the youngest to endeavour 
to discover who this intruder was. She accordingly hid in the woods 
within sight of the house. Soon after her sisters had departed she 
saw a very old man approaching the house. He entered, and she 
silently approached, and peeped into the cabin. She there saw the 
old man playing in her bed. From there he jumped into another and 
then alternately occupied every bed, playing in each. He then prepared 
to leave there, and the girl quickly repaired to her former station. 
He however put more of his Hotoowau into the kettle. After his de- 
parture she entered the cabin & examined the kettle and found the 
Hotoowau in it. As soon as her sisters returned, she recounted to 
them what had happened, and advised them to. remove because she 
felt confident, that the old man would continue to trouble them. 
Accordingly in the morning they abandoned their home, and soon 
passed a flock of turkies. They then arrived at a river, upon whose 
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banks thick trees were growing. They climbed some of these and 
sat upon the branches. After their departure, the old man came 
again to the house and finding the women were gone, endeavoured 
to ascertain the course they had taken.’’ At length he discovered 
their tracks and followed them to the river, where he walked out 
upon a hanging tree, and looking down he saw in the water the 
images of the young women reflected there. He, supposing that he 
actually saw the objects of his search immediately dived to the bottom, 
but he came up a great distance below, almost drowned. He returned 
to see whether he had been mistaken G was again deceived. When 
he was about to attempt it a third time the young women made a 
noise, and looking up he saw them seated upon the trees. He now 
saw the reason of his mistake and determined to have satisfaction, 
he began to climb the tree. He had reached the middle of the tree 
when his foot slipped and he fell down, to the great amusement of 
the young women, who immediately turned into wood ducks & flew 
away, leaving the old fellow to run along the bank in the form of 
a wolf, howling and crying bitterly at his disaster. 


NortEs 
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By Orro ERNEsT RAYBURN 
Eureka Springs 
Arkansas 


THE “GRANNY- 
WOMAN" IN THE 
OZARKS 





To LISTEN TO the tales of an old granny-woman, who mixes 
superstition with science, is to take a peep into the strange prenatal 
world. The marking of offspring during pregnancy, due to shock or 
fright, is a common belief in the Ozarks and no one is better quali- 
fied than an old midwife to report on this superstitious lore. She 
will tell you of babies born with two faces, with one ear, with hoof- 
like feet, with pop-eyes, and many other abnormal conditions and, 
in almost every case, she has an explanation for the cause of the 
unnatural condition, 
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“Lizzie’s third youngen was pop-eyed and didn’t have good 
sense,” said Aunt Sue, the granny-woman of Persimmon Holler. “Hit 
was ‘cause Lizzie stepped on a toad-frog about three months ’fore 
the youngen was born. I give it onion tea to help it break out with 
the rash, wrapped it in a blanket, and done ever’thing I knowed to 
do, but hit didn’t help matters. When a youngen is marked thataway 
they ain’t nothing one can do about it.” 

Aunt Sue’s logic was based upon experience for she had prac- 
ticed midwifery in the hills for forty years, She lived in a section 
of the country where medical and hospital facilities were not easily 
available to a large part of the population. Wherever she was needed, 
she went, always carrying her little satchel which contained bandages, 
cord, a pair of scissors, and a few simple herb remedies. People be- 
lieved in Aunt Sue and even after a medical doctor set up practice 
in the village at the head of the Holler, she continued to serve when 
called upon. Although a modern board of health would turn 
thumbs down on her practice, she seldom lost a baby. 

The lore of birthmarks is still quite widespread in the Ozarks. 
A woman watched the butchering of a calf and her child’s feet were 
formed like hoofs. Another had the mark of a snake coiled around 
her ankle. She explained that her mother was frightened by a snake 
at about the time it was shedding its skin and that the scales of 
the birthmark peeled off at that season of the year. A man showed 
a mark on his leg caused, he said, by his mother being frightened 
by a betsy bug. One of the strangest markings was that of a woman 
whose mother had been frightened by a “cow brute” during preg- 
nancy. The mark resembled a cow with two small growths protruding 
from the head like horns. But the marking did not stop there. It 
was psychological as well as physical. The woman emitted low, mum- 
bling sounds like the bellowing of a bull.’ 

Superstitions connected with birth are legion. Vance Randolph 
tells of two granny-women he knew who carried coins that had been 
stolen from a church. He explains that this practice is based upon 
the belief that if one of the coins is placed in the mattress the pains 
of childbirth are eased. He refers to the practice of hanging an 
empty hornet’s nest in the loft of a house where a woman is to be 
confined, but says he never found a granny-woman who would admit 
doing this.* 

The custom of placing an ax under the bed during confinement 
is widely known in the Ozarks, but not many people will admit that 
they practice it. Mr. Randolph tells of an incident that happened 
near Pineville, Missouri several years ago. 
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I once sat with a neighbor out in the woodlot, while-his wife was giving 
birth to a child in the house. The man had a regular physician in attendance, 
but one of the neighborhood granny-women had arrived ahead of the doctor. 
The patient screamed several times, and then the granny-woman came out 
to the woodpile and picked up the ax, which she carried into the house. 
I was horrified at this, but the husband sat unmoved, so I said nothing. 
After it was all over I asked the doctor privately how on earth the old 
woman had made use of a five-pound double bitted ax in her obstetrical 
practice. The doctor laughed and replied that she had just put it under 
the bed. ‘A common superstition,’ he said. ‘It’s supposed to make a difficult 
birth easier, and she saw that this one was going to be pretty bad.’® 


It might be well to add that the ax must have a razor edge when 
used for this purpose. A dull ax is likely to do more harm than good. 

In analyzing the practice of the granny-woman in the old Ozarks 
we find that superstition played a major role. Corncobs were burned 
on the doorstep or under the bed during confinement, blankets were 
dipped in hot water and hung around the woman’s bed, a turkey 
quill was filled with snuff and blown into the woman’s face to cause 
her to sneeze and facilitate the birth. 


When the child was born it was given “skillet-bark” tea made 
from the soot taken from the bottom of a frying pan or onion tea 
to cause it to “break out with the hives” as it was supposed to do. 

To be born with a “veil” or thin membrane over the face was 
a good omen. The child would have supernatural gifts providing 
the membrane was carefully dried and given to the child when it 
reached maturity. The seventh son of a seventh son was supposed 
to be endowed with special powers and prosperity was his portion. 
He could remove warts, take out fire from a burn, stop blood, and 
do other miraculous things. 


Midwifery is an old, old custom, carried to America from Eng- 
land by early migrants. It was a Victorian institution firmly estab- 
lished in English life. Charles Dickens is credited with having ridi- 
culed this practice to its eventual ruin, But it made a new start 
in backwoods America and again became an institution of importance. 
The midwife knew obstetric lore by experience and, like the boy 
on the burning deck, she remained at her post ‘“‘when all the rest 
had fled.” Her methods were crude, but she was a godsend to the 
hillwoman in the throes of childbirth.‘ 

Mrs. May Kennedy McCord of Springfield, Missouri says that 
in the old Ozarks, granny-woman was the popular name for mid- 
wife, but that she was sometimes called a “medicine woman” if she 
gathered herbs and doctored with them. Her garden usually con- 
tained digitalis, golden seal, belladonna, lobelia, sage, henna, rhu- 
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barb, and many others. She collected May apples, blood root, wild 
cherry and numerous other herbs from the woods.*® 

The day of the granny-woman is passing, but there are still 
rural areas in the South where the midwife is recognized as an 
important asset to the community. In 1942, the State Board of 
Health of Arkansas decided to try a new approach to the problem 
of its women, especially among the Negroes in rural areas, who were 
going through the ordeal of childbirth without the help of a physician 
or aided by inexperienced midwives. So a plan was worked out to 
give training in obstetrics or nurse-midwifery to women who could 
qualify. Midwives were under competent instructors and when they 
completed the prescribed course were given permits to practice. This 
plan was only temporary and was dropped when adequate medical 
and hospital facilities were made available throughout the state.® 


Nores 


1 See my Ozark Country, (New York, [1941] ), p. 163. 
2See Ozark Superstitions, (New York, 1947), pp. 199-200. 
3 Ozark Superstitions, p. 200. 

4 See Ozark Country, p. 163. 

5 Springfield Daily News, Hillbilly Heartbeats. 


® See the article by Claire N. Moody in Arkansas Democrat Magazine, 
July 22, 1951. 
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By MicHAEL M. Horow!1Tz 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


HUMOR AND 
RIDDLES IN 
MARTINIQUAN 
FOLK LITERATURE’ 





Tue VAST MAJORITY of the people of the French West Indian 


island of Martinique are rural: plantation laborers, peasants and 
fishermen. Most of them are descendants of slaves imported from 
Africa to cultivate the sugar estates, and some are second and third 
generation children of indentured East Indians. Although the island 
has been almost continually under French rule for some 300 years, 
and almost everyone has been to school in which French is used 
exclusively, the active language of the country is Creole, the medium 
for almost all non-academic and non-governmental communication. 
French is definitely the more prestigeful, and many parents forbid 
their children to use “patois”; I have heard children admonished 
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with “tu parles comme un négre,” even by quite darkskinned adults. 
Foreigners (including metropolitan Frenchmen) are instructed by 
Martiniquans that Creole is not a language, but “le frangais déformé,” 
and is merely a “mélange” of several European languages—French, 
English and Spanish—with a heaping measure of Carib, all on top 
of an African grammar.? Among educated persons, unless consider- 
able familiarity exists, French must be spoken. There is general agree- 
ment among Creole speakers that it is more colorful, capable of 
greater subtlety, than is French. There has been no serious attempt, 
as there has been in Haiti where much of the population under- 
stands no French at all, to give any official status to Creole. 

The ability to speak standard French is positively valued, and 
much of the humor of the island concerns problems of bilingualism 
and translation. This is the case in the following stories. Note also 
the theme of self-ridicule, so common in multi-cultured societies in 
which the various ethnic or racial groups are ranked in terms of 
prestige and power. 


A fisherman was rowing the parish priest in his canoe, taking him to a 
boat. To make conversation, the man asks the priest if he comes from a 
large family. ; 

“Oui, mon fils, nous sommes a@ huit—quatre fréres et quatre soeurs.” 

sa yo ka fe? (“What do they do?”), asks the fisherman. 

Proudly the priest replies: 

“Mon frére ainé est médicin. Le prochain est avocat. Le trotsiéme est 
fonctionnaire. Et moi, je suis prétre.” 

we, remarks the astonished fisherman, patat mamaw beni! 

(Literally, “Gosh, your mother’s vagina is blessed!’’) 


patat mamaw referring to the mother’s sexual organs is the worst 
insult in Martinique, seldom said as it might well precipitate a fight. 
The Martiniquan finds humor in this story in the completely inno- 
cent way in which it was said, indicating that the fisherman knew 
no alternative expression. Such a notion is repeated in the following 
story. 


A young man from a remote rural “quartier” was returning to Martinique 
after having completed his medical studies in France. He was met at the 
dock by his father and, since his father was a “conseiller municipal” (a sar- 
castic reference to an extremely minor local administrative office), by the 
other “notables” of the region. Father and son embraced, but the young man, 
noticing the absence of his mother, asked why she wasn’t there. 

a, yish mwé, mamaw i malad. i ni klu o fes li. 
(Literally, ““My son, your mother is sick. She has a nail in her behind.” 1.e., 
hemorrhoids.) 
The son, displeased with his father’s nonmedical description, remarks, 

“Ah non, papa. Il faut dire qu’elle a un furoncle a l’anus.” 
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The next scene finds them at home, at a banquet given by the father in honor 
of his son. In addition to the same “notables” the parish priest is present, 
and also asks why the wife is not there. Replying now in French the man 
says hesitatingly, 

“Mon pére, ma femme est malade. Elle a un furonclea...@...” 
and turning in desperation to his son he asks, 

we, yish mwé, koma es u ka krie “bonda mamaw’’? 
(Literally, “how do you say ‘your mother’s ass’?”’) 


Language is not the only item which separates the Martiniquan 
from the Frenchman. Here is a story which underscores local recog- 
nition of differences in patterns of courtship, marriage and the family 
from those sanctioned by the Church.° 


A young man, desirous of marrying, approaches his father asking his permission 
to marry Amelia, a young girl of the village. The father, shaking his head, 
replies, “I’m sorry son, but I could not allow that. You see, when I was 
young I got around a good deal and I met that girl’s mother and, well, 
you can’t because she’s your sister, and you'll have to forget her.” Six months 
later the son again comes to his father, this time lauding the merits of 
Pierrette. Again the father refuses, giving the same explanation, that Pier- 
rette too is his sister. After a time the son comes again, now speaking of 
Eugenie, but with the same result. In his youth the father had also known 
the mother of Eugenie. In despair the boy goes to his mother and tells her 
the story. After listening carefully, she takes the boy aside and tells him, “My 
son, you could have married Amelia or Pierrette or Eugenie, because I was 
once young also, and papaw ki papaw pa papaw..” (your father who is 
your father is not your father..’’) 


A number of stories speak of the Martiniquan’s color and sub- 
ordinate position, Here are two variations of a theme involving 
Victor Schoelcher, revered as the Frenchman responsible for the 
emancipation of the slaves in 1848. 


A black Martiniquan, in Paris for the first time in his life, meets a blonde 
in a bar. They have some drinks, dinner, and the man finds himself invited 
to share a bed with the girl (rare in Martinique). The next morning on 
waking he throws open the window, and cries out, to the world in general, 
“Vive Schoelcher!” 


A man finds himself far from his home town one night in a heavy rain. As 
he has no money with which to hire a cab he begins to walk the many 
miles to his home. Soon a cruising taxi sees him and stops. 

“u libre?” asks the man. (“Are you free?’’) 

“Out,” says the driver. 

“Alors, roullez et criez ‘Vive Schoelcher’.’ (Roll on then and shout, 
‘Vive Schoelcher’.”) 


In the rural towns baptismal, first communion, and marriage 
parties are attended by invitation, but the funeral wake or “veillée” 
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is open to all. The wake is always held during the night following 
the death of the person, for the law insists on burial within twenty- 
four hours. In a small community in which kinship ties encompass 
almost the entire population death is a serious event; there is property 
to be divided and new personnel to fill the vacated positions. A son 
or brother may find himself head of the household, with new rights 
and obligations. But the wake also serves to gather in dispersed 
family and friends, and is a time for merriment. The hour is one 
when people are ordinarily in bed, for the day’s work has been com- 
pleted and the evening meal consumed. News spreads rapidly and 
far in these communities, and at dusk people are seen walking the 
mountain roads to converge at the home of the bereaved. The body 
has been washed and dressed, and is laid out on a bed with the arms 
folded. Each visitor enters the room, sprinkles the body with holy 
water, says a prayer for him, then circles the room shaking hands with 
the members of the mourning family who are there seated, offering 
sympathy and encouragement. After having paid respects, the men 
sit around in the yard outside the house, drinking coffee to stay 
awake and rum to revitalize themselves after the long journey. 

It is at the “veillée” that the old transmit the oral folk tradition 
to the young, for here are retold the stories of former days, of slavery 
and the supernatural. Someone will rise to lead an answer back song, 
to tell a story, or to extoll the virtues of the departed. Soon an old 
man rises and cries e krik. This is the beginning of the formula 
which signals the period of riddle-telling, and the participants lean 
forward in the hope that there will be some new ones, and respond 
collectively e krak. krik. krak. a bibi. bya. Then, finally, the old 
man says titim, and the others respond bwa sesh, and the riddles begin. 


Q. dlo mété mon. 
R. koko 


Q. Water goes up a hill. 
R. A coconut. 


dlo desen mon. 


#1 


kan 


Q. Water goes down a hill. 
R. Sugar cane. 


Q. sa de zom ka fe, de fam pa sav fe. sa yon om e 
yon fam ka fe de fam pa sav fe. 


R. Confession. 
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9 } Q. What two men can do, two women can’t. 
What a man and a woman can do, two 
woman can’t. 


» R. Confession in Church. 
n ; Q. mwé pasé cimitiére. 
mwé di, bézhu. 

ts A A 

} tu mo la repé mwé. 
d tu viva pa repd mwé. 
le R. Pois secs, pois verts. 
l- 

Q. I passed a cemetery. 
d +4 “ 4 ” 
I said “good morning. 

le All the dead answered me. 
ly The living did not answer me. 
1S R. Dried peas, green peas. (When the wind 
ly passes over a field no noise is made by the green 
h peas, but the dry peas rattle in the pods.) 
Teg Q. wo wo, ba ba, yé yé. 
n R. Fruit a pain. 


Vv Q. High, high, low, low, fruit flies. 
. R. Breadfruit. (The fruit is in the tree, then 
it falls and rots, and is covered with fruit flies.) 


yn 

ry Q. ratapasakasa diversita 

g R. Un rata passé et cassé dix verres et six tasses. (The 
‘ point is to make sense out of the query—a rat 

Id ; : 

passed and broke ten glasses and six cups—which 

la is supposed to sound like Latin.) 

in ° A 4 

d Q. mun ki wa fe mwé, ka va mwé. 

. mun ki ashet mwé pa ka uze mwé. 

Id mun ki ka uze mwé, pa ka we mwé. 

n. R. Cercueil. 


Q. Who makes me sells me. 
Who buys me doesn’t use me. 
Who uses me doesn’t see me. 


R. A coffin. 


mweé isi, mwé en France. 
Une lettre. 


7 0 


Q. Im here, I’m in France. 
R. A letter. 


Collections of riddles, jokes and tales* provide not only linguistic 
evidence and folklore material, but also indications of the kinds of 
tensions which exist in the society. I suggest that this is a source of 
information unfortunately neglected in recent anthropological studies. 
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‘The material was collected during a field trip to Martinique in 1957- 
1958 aided by a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council, to 
which grateful acknowledgement is hereby made. Creole words are given in 
a provisional phonemic transcription; to facilitate understanding I have left 
purely French words in French orthography. 


* For a discussion and presentation of Creole see Elodie Jourdain, Du 
Frangais aux Parlers Créoles and Le Vocabulaire du Parler Créole de la 
Martinique, (both Paris: Librarie C. Klincksieck, 1956). 


8 There have been many studies made of social organization in the West 
Indies. Cf. Clarke, Henriques, Herskovits, Simpson, R. T. Smith and the 
forthcoming study of Martiniquan social structure by the author. 

*The best general collection of French West Indian folktales is Elsie 
Clews Parsons’ Folk-lore of the Antilles, French and English Part I (New 
York: American Folk-lore Society, 1933). See also material from Haiti by 
Simpson and Metraux, and Herskovits for Surinam. 





THe CuHicaco FoLKLorRE PRIZE 


The Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University of 
Chicago for an important contribution to the study of folklore. Stu- 
dents, candidates for higher degrees, and established scholars may 
compete for the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, 
essay, article, or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on 
the contestant’s choice of topic or selection of material: the term 
“folklore” is here used in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European, 
etc., folklore; anthropological, literary, religious, etc., folklore). 


It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
provided that such material be submitted within one year from the 
time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material 
in typed form and has this material published subsequently, is ex- 
pected to send a copy of the printed monograph, etc., to the University 
of Chicago, for the library. Sufficient postage should be included if 
the contestant wishes to have his material returned. Monographs and 
collections, etc., must be submitted before April 15, 1960 to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
The Chicago Folklore Prize is a cash award of about $50. The re- 
cipient’s name is published in the Convocation Statement in June. 
(See page 167). 
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By Vircit J. VocEL 
Chicago, Illinois 


SOME ILLINOIS 
PLACE-NAME 
LEGENDS 





N O COUNTRY IN the world has such colorful, meaningful, and 


variegated geographical nomenclature as does the United States. It 
is not surprising that poets and writers by the score have been moved 
to sing the praises of these intriguing names.’ Neither is it strange 
that Indians and pioneers, least constricted by formal restraints, 
have contributed the most remarkable names to our maps, at times 
bestowing a few which would not bear repetition in polite circles.’ 
There is a story behind every place name, sometimes historic, some- 
times legendary, sometimes a blend of fact and fancy. Others are 
merely humorous, some are romantic, a few serious, all of them 
tinged with the flavor that goes with the name “Americana.” 
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Whether they are aboriginal names, green with the moss of ages, 
or pioneer names reflecting the earthy character of the hardy in- 
ventors, many of these place name stories and legends fall into the 
category of folklore. Behind the toponymy of a region is in fact 
a largely untapped mother-lode of indigenous mythology. 

The brief resumé below merely recounts a few apocryphal tales, 
both aboriginal and paleface in origin, which were uncovered in the 
search for information on aboriginal names in Illinois. ‘Two which 
resulted from correspondence have never been published before, while 
most of the remainder have appeared only in obscure, old, rare, perish- 
able, or out-of-print sources. Further spadework would undoubtedly 
reveal many more. 

Big Foot, McHenry County, a village on the Wisconsin state line, 
bears the name of an historic Potawatomi chief, who lived on the 
shore of Lake Geneva five miles to the north, but the story behind 
the name is apocryphal. It seems that Big Foot was hunting one 
winter when the snow on the frozen surface of Lake Geneva was 
so deep that the chief had to wear snowshoes. He happened upon 
the tracks of a deer which was being pursued by a wolf. The chief 
followed the tracks along the shore of the lake until he found the 
fallen deer, which the wolf had abandoned after killing it. Big Foot 
carried the deer to his village. Later, his brother-in-law, traversing 
the shore of the lake, came upon the large tracks which had been left 
by the snow-shoes of the hunter, and followed them to the village. 
When he discovered who had made the tracks, he jestingly dubbed 
him Maunguzet (Big Foot), a name which clung to him for life.* 

Chebanse, a village in Iroquois County, bears the name of an 
historic Potawatomi chief who signed a treaty with the United States 
in 1821. The name is apparently shortened from Shee-shee-banze, 
or Little Duck, a legendary Ottawa Indian whose story is told by 
Juliette Kinzie in Wau-Bun.* Shee-shee-banze killed a mythical great 
chief named Way-gee-mar-kin in order to win back two girls whom 
he wished to marry, in opposition to the chief’s wishes. While he was 
trying to escape in a canoe with the two girls, they were upset by 
pursuers. Immediately upon striking the water, they were trans- 
formed into ducks, and flew away. Ever since, a male duck is always 
seen with two females. 

Chicago’s name is probably of Miami Indian origin and can be 
translated in both ways indicated by Carl Sandburg: 


Early the red men gave a name to a river— 
the place of the skunk, the river of the wild onion smell, 
Shee-caw-go.® 
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The name was actually bestowed because of the wild onions 
growing along the river,® but there are also some skunk legends con- 
cerning it in certain tribes. One of these was related over a half 
century ago by William Jones, a member of the Fox tribe who 
became a noted anthropologist. The tale goes that a monstrous 
skunk lived along the shore of Lake Michigan, apparently an amphi- 
bious polecat at that, for a party of Fox Indians hunting along the 
shore beheld the strange giant approaching them from the water. 
They hid until the grotesque creature came ashore, whereupon they 
killed it. “Ever after that time the lake south of the course along 
which the skunk came swimming was known as Shegageogi, the place 
or region of the skunk,” wrote John F. Steward, in first publishing 
this account.’ 

Duck Creek, in Mercer County, if we may believe an old account, 
does not owe its name to our web-footed friends, but to a common- 
place incident which occurred in 1833, An exploring party arriving 
at the stream found it coated with thin ice, but, 

Nothing of that kind could turn a pioneer’s march through the new country, 
so over the ice they started. Nature had not intended her crystal bridge to 
be completed and ready for use quite so soon. The structure being yet some- 
what weak, attraction of one particle for another was destroyed and the party 
dragged down by gravitation to their wastes [sic] in the cold element below. 


In the popular language of the day, they were “ducked,” and some one of 
the party believing in names, christened the stream Duck Creek. 


Makanda is a tiny village in the Illinois Ozarks, Jackson County. 
One writer not noted for accuracy has claimed Indian origin for it,° 
but this is quite doubtful. Still more questionable, but fascinating, 
is the etymology provided me by the local postmaster, Wayman 
Presley: 


Tradition says that at an early date a family lived here with two boys, 
Mike and Andy. Mike was lazy. Every time their father asked Mike to do 
anything he would say “Make Andy.” The name “Makanda” is said to 
derive from this saying which became a community phrase.1° 


Mound Township, in Effingham County, takes its name from 
Blue Mound, an eminence which was reported to rise to an elevation 
of seventy-eight feet from the surrounding terrain. That is a consid- 
erable rise on the Illinois prairies, and a fantastic story about the 
miraculous view to be obtained therefrom found its way into print 
seventy-five years ago. It seems that the government erected a “signal 
observatory” atop the mound, reaching “some 75 to 100 feet in 
height, from the top of which one may look across the states of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas and see the cowboys watching their herds in the 
prairies of Texas.”™ 
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Oconee, in Shelby County, and Ulah, in Henry County, perpe- 
tuate the names of legendary Indian lovers. Oconee was a young 
brave in love with Ulah, daughter of chief Nepowra. Because of 
opposition to their marriage, the two eloped, and when pursued by 
a search party led by the evil Pauwega, took refuge on Starved Rock, 
where they perished together rather than surrender.** In reality, 
however, the name Oconee is of Cherokee origin,’® while Ulah 
probably comes from the Choctaw language.’* The story has all the 
earmarks of romantic tales spun by 19th century white writers. 

Ocoya, a village in Livingston County, bears a name still veiled 
in mystery, but local inquiry brought the following unsubstantiated 
account from a rural lady: 


When I was a Junior in Odell Hi School my mother and I took an 
elderly Odell lady by the name of Mrs. Mary Milloy to Bloomington. On the 
way she talked of Indian names and tales. When we came to “Ocoya” she 
asked if we ever had heard the old Indian tale of why it was named thus. 
We said “no” so she told us the following. It seems the first Indian family 
to settle there had girls but no sons; but the time came for a new birth. The 
Grandmother told father to leave them alone and go on with his work— 
she’d attend his wife. If it were another girl she wouldn’t bother to call 
him, but: If a son was born she said “Ah’ Co’ ya’!” After some time there 
was great rejoicing, for the new born was a son! When asked to choose a 
name for his new born son the father said he’d always remember what his 
mother had said she’d do if it were a son—So the son was named “Ocoya” 
and also the small Indian village that grew up here was so called.'® 


Pierre de Liette reported that apacoya was a word used by the 
Illinois Indians to designate reed mats used to cover their wigwams, 
and that it was a word used not merely to designate these, but was 
“a generic term for all sorts of coverings,” including bark.’® There 
is no way of knowing, however, whether this place name came from 
these Indians. 

The Piasa bird legend is probably the most widely known of 
aboriginal fables to come out of Illinois.** Described in many old 
accounts,** it has given its name to two creeks, an island in the 
Mississippi, a village and a township. 

Father Marquette, exploring the Mississippi in 1673, was prob- 
ably the first white man to see the images of what he described as 
two bird-like monsters painted on the bluffs near Alton, Illinois. 
Later visitors saw only one monster, and each account described it 
somewhat differently. The Indians apparently viewed the thing with 
a mixture of reverence and trepidation, and several tribes had some- 
what similar legends concerning it. The main thread of the tale 
is that a giant bird lived for many years in a cave among the cliffs 


he 
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beside the great river. The cave was strewn with the bones of the 
Indians upon whose flesh and blood it had feasted. Finally an 
Illinois chief, after fasting, appealed to the great spirit for assistance 
in dispatching the monster. Then, accompanied by a few braves and 
armed with poisoned arrows and an invisible shield provided by 
Gitche Manitou, he sought out the haunts of the Piasa. Presently 
the bird of prey dived toward the chief, but was promptly slain by 
the poisoned arrows. In memory of the event, Indians painted or 
carved the image of the monster on the rocks. Whenever passing it, 
they fired arrows toward it, or turned their faces and hurried past. 

Tiskilwa, in Bureau County, occupies the site of an old Indian 
village. It is undoubtedly an Indian name, though there are several 
unlikely explanations of its origin and meaning. The strangest is 
this one, given by a local resident with tongue in cheek: 

I would have the world know that this village was named Tiskilwa be- 
cause two Indian braves chose to quarrel over the possession of the hand of 
an Indian maiden, daughter of a chief, and Tis killed Wa.!® 

Tolono, in Champaign County, is an artificially devised name, 
but W. K. Ackerman, president of the Illinois Central Railroad three 
quarters of a century ago, uncovered an interesting legend about it, 
obviously the invention of same wag: 

Many years ago before the advent of the white man, a wandering tribe 
of Indians was roaming over these plains on a periodical hunting excursion. 
At this point game and wild fowls were found in great abundance. Some of 
the braves, in view of this, proposed that they should pitch their tents and 
remain for at least a time. The matter being referred to the old chief in 
command, he looked about him and, with characteristic gravity and terseness 
replied, ““Too low; no!” and they passed on.?° 

Toluca (pronounced to-luke-a) in Marshall County, is a name 
undoubtedly borrowed from Mexico, in which land it dates to Aztec 
times. Its appearance on the Illinois map however is attributed to a 
humorous, and purely imaginary, event. In 1885 the Santa Fe rail- 
road decided to establish a coal mine at the site, creating a need for 
laborers, and so, 


One day, two Italian fellows came to peer at the infant railroad and coal mine. 
They were interested, but allergic to toil, and in no wise felt the need to work. 

“Do you want a job?” a foreman inquired. The two Italian fellows 
shrank back, horrified. 

“No,” they said, “we just came to look a.” 

“We have to call the town something,” said a man standing there. “Why 
don’t we call it that?” “Call it what?” asked a second fellow, who was not 
very bright. “Toluca,” said the first man. 

And so they did. 


Tonica, a village in La Salle County, bears the name of an In- 
dian tribe which once lived in Mississippi, but chances are that the 
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name on our map comes from a story published in 1851, eight years 
before the village was incorporated. Tonika, a Natchez Indian 
maiden, a chief’s daughter, sought to elope with Chikagou, a chief 
of the Illinois. According to the tale, the Natchez were hostile to 
the match, but the couple escaped to New Orleans where they were 
married by a French priest in the year 1729, Later, it is said, they 
returned to Illinois.*? This is just another of the many romantic 
Indian tales which seem to have enjoyed immense popularity a 
century ago. They are worn themes, mainly of white origin, spun 
around familiar Indian names, sites, and legends.?* 

Vandalia, in Fayette County, second capital of the state of 
Illinois, probably gets its name from the Vandalia colony attempted 
in 1770 by the Grand Ohio Company. The name stems from the 
Vandals, a Germanic tribe which plundered Europe in the fifth cen- 
tury. According to an early Illinois governor, Thomas Ford, how- 
ever, the name came to be given in the following way: 

After the place had been selected it became a matter of great interest 
to give it a good sounding name, one which would please the ear and at 
the same time have the classic merit of perpetuating the memory of the 
ancient race of Indians by whom the country had first been inhabited. Tradi- 
tion says that a wag who was present suggested to the commissioners that 
the “Vandals” were a powerful nation of Indians who once inhabited the 
banks of the Kaskaskia river, and that ‘Vandalia,’ formed from their name, 
would perpetuate the memory of that extinct but renowned people. The 
suggestion pleased the commissioners, the name was adopted, and they then 
proved that the name of their new city (if they were fit representatives of 


their constituents) would better illustrate the character of the modern than 
the ancient inhabitants of the country.?4 


Watseka, county seat of Iroquois County, is named for a Pota- 
watomi woman (c. 1810-1878) who also bore the name of a legendary 
character. The actual Watseka, or Watch-e-kee, as Gurdon Hubbard 
spelled it, was still living when her name was bestowed on this city, 
which was previously called South Middleport. 

The legend of Watch-e-kee was given to the trader Gurdon S. 
Hubbard by the Potawatomi girl of this name, whom he took as a 
wife according to the Indian custom. From Hubbard the legend was 
obtained by Hiram Beckwith, who published it in 1880: 


Many years ago the Iroquois attacked an Indian village situated on the 
banks of the river . . . and drove out the occupants with great slaughter. 
The fugitives were collected in the night time some distance away, lamenting 
their disaster. A woman, possessing great courage, urged the men to return 
and attack the Iroquois, saying the latter were then rioting in the spoils of 
the village and exulting over their victory; that they would not expect 
danger from their defeated enemy, and that the darkness of the night would 
prevent their knowing the advance upon them. The warriors refused to go. 
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The woman then said that she would raise a party of squaws and return to 
the village and fight the Iroquois . . . She called for volunteers and the 
women came forward in large numbers. Seeing the bravery of their wives 
and daughters the men were ashamed of their cowardice and became inspired 
with desperate courage. A plan of attack was speedily formed and success- 
fully executed. The Iroquois, taken entirely unawares, were surprised and 
utterly defeated. © 


The name of the heroine who suggested and took an active part in this 
act of bold retaliation, bore the name of Watch-e-kee. In honor of her 
bravery and to perpetuate the story of the engagement, a council of the 
tribe was convened which ordained that when Watch-e-kee died her name 
should be bestowed upon the most accomplished maiden of the tribe, and in 
this way handed down from one generation to another.?5 


Authenticity of the tale is clouded by the fact that Iroquois 
depredations in this state were committed during the occupation 
by the Illinois tribes, about eighty years before the arrival of the 
Potawatomi in this region. The last Watseka was a Potawatomi, a 
tribe hostile to the Illinois, especially after 1769. 


There is strong likelihood that some such battle as described 
did take place in the area however, for Iroquois River, which gives 
its name to the county and a village, was called by this name, 
wrote Pierre Francois de Charlevoix in 1721, “because some of 
that nation were surprised on its banks by the Illinois, who killed a 
great many of them. This check mortified them so much the more, 
as they held the Illinois in great contempt, who indeed for the most 
part are not able to stand before them.’’*° 

Miscellaneous names come from legendary and romantic litera- 
ture. Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha, based on the legends collected 
by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, has given several names to the state: 
Nokomis, grandmother of Hiawatha, Wenona (also Wenonah)— 
Sioux name for a first born daughter, the wife of Hiawatha—Dahinda, 
the Chippewa name for bull-frog, and Ponemah, the “land of the 
hereafter” to which Wenona departed when she died. Metamora was 
the name given to the Wampanoag chief “King Phillip” or Metacomet 
(d. 1676) by the nineteenth century playwright John Augustus Stone, 
in his play “Metamora: or, the Last of the Wampanoags,”*? which, 
following its first performance in 1829, went on to become so popular 
that it gave rise to thirty-five similar works.** Nameoki, the name of 
a township in Madison County, and of a former town since absorbed 
by Granite City, doubtless comes from Nahmeokee, the wife of King 
Phillip in Stone’s play. 

May this fragmentary contribution summon others to probe the 
well springs of place-name lore. 
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SELECTED 
BULGARIAN 
PROVERBS AND 
PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS 





Tue SAYINGS LISTED here include (1) many of those which 


I knew and used in my childhood and boyhood when I lived among 
the Bulgarian peasant folk, (2) some that I learned from Bulgarian 
immigrants after coming to America, in 1914, and (3) others se- 
lected from the collections of Bulgarian ethnologists and folklorists.’ 

Rather than first stating each saying in the Bulgarian language, 
then translating it into the English, in view of the fact that the 
alphabets of the two languages are different, I have merely translated 
directly from Bulgarian into English, as literally as possible. 

Since nearly every proverbial saying may be applied to more 
than one situation, depending on who uses it, it would be extremely 
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difficult, if possible, to classify them into distinct categories, without 
overlapping. Therefore, I have simply attempted to list, in some 
instances, at least, those with similar meanings or those related to 
similar situations in numerical order. 

As it can easily be observed, some, if not many, of the proverbial 
sayings of the Bulgarian folk are the same as, or variants of, sayings 
used by other peoples. On the other hand, many are very likely 
indigenous in origin, folk creations arising out of the life experiences 
of the Bulgarian people. 

In some of the following, I have added words, phrases, or sen- 
tences in parentheses to clarify or explain meaning. In one instance 
I have quoted the saying in the Bulgarian language. 

With these remarks, I list what seem to me to be the more 
interesting Bulgarian proverbs or proverbial sayings: 


1. If you want a big spoon, you should use a big hoe. 

2. A vineyard does not need a prayer, but a hoe. 

3. Dry skirt does not eat fish. (You must wade to catch it by hand 
or net, which, in other words, means that one must work for 
his living, etc.) 

4. God gives, but does not drive the livestock into your corral. (In 

English: “God helps those who help themselves”) 

You do not enjoy the fire until you have endured the smoke. 

(Figuratively, you appreciate that for which you work.) 

6. God delays, but does not forget (to reward or punish according 
to deeds). 

7. Even if an ass goes on pilgrimage, it still returns an ass. 

8. The guilty one runs without being chased. 

9. The legs of the lie are short. 

10. The wormy pear falls by itself. 

11. What is obtained by means of the Devil’s help, goes to the Devil. 

12. Wolves eat counted sheep. 

13. Whispering (“shoo-shoo-shoo”) destroys a household (home, 

family). 

14. Feed a dog to bark at you. (This refers especially to ungrateful 

or disobedient children, and those who neglect their own parents.) 

15. A good word opens a golden gate. 

16. Good words go far; bad ones, farther. 

17. You become like the ones with whom you associate [or live}. 

18. When among the wolves, one must howl. 

19. The vessel smells of what had been put into it. 

20. When you join the folk dancers, you must dance the same as 

they. 
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One scabby goat infects the whole flock. 

A crow does not take another crow’s eyes out. 

This is the way grand-ma knows; this is the way she cures (by 
magic). (Taka baba znae, taka baba bae, which means in sub- 
stance, if you are not satisfied with my work, or something, do 
it yourself, etc.) 

After we sold the sheep, we drove our shepherd dogs away. 
(Refers to selfish, exploitive people.) 

If you have an uncle [who is] bishop, or cardinal, you will be- 
come a priest. (This refers to “pulls,” favoritisms, in securing 
positions, etc.) 

The gentle lamb sucks milk from two mothers. (This may be 
used either good-naturedly, in connection with a pleasant un- 
offending person; or sarcastically, in connection with what might 
be called a “yes man” or a hypocrite.) 


. The camel went to ask for horns, but returned [not only without 


horns, but also] without ears. (Beware of complaining to your 
superiors! ) 

Light a candle even for the Devil. (In so doing, you will get 
some favors from him.) 

Walls have ears; and [wattled] fences, eyes. 

People’s mouths are not sacks which can be tied. 

From a hair it grew to a beam or log. (Refers to exaggeration in 
the spread of gossip or rumor.) 

The hook laughed at the crooked tree. (Finding faults with 
others, but not seeing one’s own.) 

A bad dog neither gnaws the bone nor lets other dogs have it. 
The other man’s chickens lay larger eggs. 

Whoever has burned himself with hot pumpkin, blows at the 
pumpkin [to cool it] even when he sees it on the vine. 

If he has tongs, the gypsy blacksmith does not burn his hands. 
He looks at me like an owl. (He is neither ashamed, nor afraid.) 
If you see a bear in your neighbor’s vineyard, expect it in yours. 
You carry water in a gourd jug once, twice, etc., until it finally 
breaks. 

The granary will burn, but the mice will not fare well either. 

Hit the iron while it’s hot. 

Count your chickens in the fall. 

Stretch your legs according to the length of your bed-cover. 
Do not descend into a well by means of a rotten rope. 

Do not put your finger where the door squeaks. 

Do not hold yourself to [or, do not handle] the pricky rose bush. 
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47. Do not take a large basket when you go picking strawberries that 
have been praised too much. 

48. You cannot make a hoop out of dry wood. 

49. Bandage a healthy finger, and you will find many who will tell 
you how to cure it. (Many advisers!) 

50. I show you the house, you find the door. (That is the house; 
you look for the door.) 

51. After the wagon turns over, there are many good roads. 

52. He eats what he salted. (That ts his own fault; or he gets what 
he deserves.) 

53. Whether it lathers [like soap] or not, I will eat it because I have 
paid for it. 

54. Because of one flea, he burns the whole bed-cover. 

55. God does not like an overpraised saint. 

56. There is no hero without a wound. (Or, there could be no hero 
without a wound.) 

57. Fear the quiet water. 

58. If every insect gathered [or made] honey, the beetle would make 
the most. (This means that there are individual differences, peo- 
ple have different abilities; certain individuals are not fit for 
given positions, etc.) 

59. He gathers wool from the thorn bushes [which he will sell] to 
pay his debt. (Doing the impossible, ridiculous.) 

60. A wet person is not afraid of rain. 

61. Without falling, the child does not learn to walk. 

62. A dead horse does not kick. 

63. The little rock turns the wagon over. 

64. A king does not have two heads. 

65. It dawns [morning comes] even if the roosters do not crow. 

66. When the poor man started dancing, the drum broke down. 

67. The raw wood burns together with the dry. 

68. Grapes do not grow on thorn bushes. 

69. A beautiful horse can be sold even with a torn cover on him. 

70. Eagles fly alone, but the carcass brings them together. 

71. One stone [thrown] scares 300 crows. 

72. Fear guards the vineyard. 

73. The satiated one does not believe the hungry one. 

74. A hungry hen dreams of millet. 

75. A hungry bear does not dance. 

76. A thirsty ox drinks muddy water. 

77. Every little pear has its stem. 
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78. The village burns while grandma scratches her back. (Refers to 
those who are not concerned with other people’s troubles or 
sufferings.) 

79. Running away from wolves, we ran into bears. 

80. Wait, [hungry] horse, till the green grass grows. 


Norte 


' The two main sources from which these were selected are: (a) Angelov, 
Blagoi and Avnaudov, M., Istoria na Bulgarskata Literatura (History of the 
Bulgarian Literature), Tom I, Bulgarska Narodna Poezia (Vol. I, Bulgarian 
Folk Poesy), Sofia, Bulgaria: A. Paskalev, Publisher. (b) Marinov, D., 
Narodna Vera i Religiozni Narodni Obichai (Folk Beliefs and Folk Religious 
Customs), in Sbornik na Narodni Umotvorenia i Narodopis (Collection of 
Folklore And Ethnography), The Bulgarian Academy of Science, XXVIII 
(Sefia, 1914). 
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The Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
is pleased that interest in the Chicago Folklore Prize has con- 
tinued high with many excellent entries submitted. As a result 
it is awarding for 1959 a first prize and a second prize. 


First Prize: 
The Ballad of Heer Halewijn: 
Its Forms and Variations in 
Western Europe 

by 

Professor Holger O. Nygard 
Department of English 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Second Prize: 
Folklore of the Dragonfly 
A Linguistic Approach 
by 
Professor Eden E. Sarot 
Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 

















By KENNETH S. GOLDSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


FOLKLORE 
ON RECORDS 





Ar A TIME WHEN the folk music recordings industry appears 


to have reached a pinnacle, both in terms of public interest and in 
the number and quality of recordings issued, it is not surprising that a 
record review editor may receive, in any three months period, as many 
as one hundred or more recordings, mostly unsolicited, from several 
dozen companies. How many of these recordings should be reviewed, 
and which ones, then presents a serious problem. This reviewer's 
solution is to cover those few recordings which genuinely serve the 
ends of scholarship in our discipline, to sample merely the best of the 
remaining recordings, and, due to the general lack of an international 
listing of such materials, to bring to the attention of the readers of 
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this journal news and reviews of folk music recordings issued outside 
of the United States. 

Edith Fowke’s abum of field recordings of Folk Songs of Ontario 
(12” LP, Ethnic Folkways Library, FM 4005) is one of the most 
important of the recent recordings of English-language folksong. Mrs. 
Fowke is one of the few Canadian field workers to pay’serious atten- 
tion to Anglo-Canadian materials outside of the maritime provinces, 
and in Ontario she has found such an enormous quantity and 
variety of songs, and singers, that she herself admits surprise at the 
size and quality of the gold mine she has discovered. Most of the 
recordings included in this album come from the region of Peter- 
borough, some ninety miles northeast of Toronto. Represented are 
Irish and British songs which have crossed the ocean, native Canadian 
materials, and some general American pieces. And Mrs. Fowke’s 
informants are among the best traditional singers to be heard any- 
where on this continent. In addition to voices of excellent quality 
and intonation, these singers have some of the best shaped tunes and 
texts found any place in the English-speaking world. A succinct set 
of historical and bibliographical notes rounds out this fine production. 

Another important album from Folkways huge catalog is Samuel 
B. Charters’ field recordings of Music of the Bahamas (12” LP, 
Folkways FS 3845). The album is perhaps misnamed, as the selec- 
tions are all from Negro fisherman from Andros, the largest of the 
Bahamas Islands. Whether or not the Andros material is representa- 
tive of the total Bahamas songlore is a question not answered in 
Mr. Charters’ excellent notes. Perhaps future albums from this area 
will clarify this point. But what is represented is fascinating. Side 
One includes seven renditions of religious songs and spirituals. In 
the group recordings, we have some superb examples of new world 
harmony invention, and in one number, ‘““Take Your Burden to the 
Lord,” the improvised harmony elaboration reaches a zenith of 
imagination and inspiration. Side Two represents secular song tradi- 
tions including boat launching songs and local topical ballads, and, 
in the case of the latter, some of the recordings are performances by 
the ballad composers themselves. The album is a major contribution 
to our knowledge of the music of New World Negroes. 

In Ruth Rubin’s album of Jewish Life: The Old Country (12” 
LP, Folkways FG 3801), we have a unique series of field recordings 
of Yiddish traditional singers in America singing songs from their 
Old World heritage. The twenty-eight songs presented in this album 
are a small sampling of Mrs. Rubin’s gigantic collection of materials 
gathered in great urban centers in the United States and Canada. If 
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some of the voices heard on this recording have a certain theatrical, 
semi-trained sound about them, it is certainly due, in no small part, 
to the fact that the Old and New World Jew has continually been 
exposed to the sounds of commercial and art music media sur- 
rounding him in the urban centers with which he has historically 
been associated. Included are lullabies, love songs, laments, occupa- 
tional songs, philosophical songs—the full socio-psychological com- 
plement of expression to be found in almost any Jewish-American 
home where Yiddish can still be occasionally heard. If the album 
is not ideal, it is not in its contents that it suffers. Rather it is in 
its documentation that we find materials wanting. Mrs. Rubin never 
identifies her singers, or informs us when and where the recordings 
were made. In a telephone conversation, Mrs. Rubin informed me 
that her omissions of identification data were prompted by the 
request of most of her informants not to be so identified on a public 
document like a recording. Mrs. Rubin will be glad to supply such 
data to interested scholars who write her requesting documentation 
other than that given in the accompanying booklet, which includes 
some historical notes, and full Yiddish texts with English transla- 
tions. If Mrs. Rubin’s experiences are typical of those encountered 
by field workers among Yiddish-speaking Jews, then there may be 
some important detective work to be done relative to the desire for 
anonymity on the part of Yiddish singers. It is a problem with which 
this editor has never been faced in collecting folksongs from Negro 
and White Anglo-Americans in New England and the Southern 
Mountains. 


In Folk Music U.S.A, (2-12” LPs, Ethnic Folkways Library, FE 
4530), Folkways has issued what promises to be an exciting series 
of recordings (this album is Volume I) of the great varieties of 
music to be heard in the United States. Many of these pieces have 
previously been released, or will be released, on other Folkways 
albums, but the intention here is to present a comprehensive sampling 
of the many traditions at play in our nation. Though numerous tradi- 
tions are presented on this recording—accompanied and unaccom- 
panied singing, instrumentals on various folk and folk-adopted 
instruments, White and Negro traditions, American Indian, French- 
and Spanish-American music (even our 49th state, Alaska, is here 
recognized as part of the U.S.A., for included is an Eskimo song 
from Point Barrow)—the recordings can hardly be considered repre- 
sentative of the United States. Harold Courlander, editor of the 
album, has chosen to represent Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
as part of the U.S.A. (a point to be argued), but has left New Eng- 
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land, the Midwest, and the Pacific Northwest unrepresented. A fine 
sampling is given of the Southern Mountains, the South, and the 
Southwest, but surely the “Yankee” states have something to sing 
about and their own way of singing it. Charles Edward Smith has 
written a fine introduction, but supplies unevenly documented notes. 
Who the virtuoso hammered-dulcimer player on Band 9 is we are 
never told, nor when the recording was made; only the fact that 
it was recorded in West Virginia is given. The date and place of 
several other recordings are also omitted. But we can look forward 
with great anticipation to other volumes in this series, with a cer- 
tainty that similar oversights will not occur. 

Recent recordings from Australia and England prove as diversi- 
fied as those issued in this country. Wattle Recordings of Sydney, 
Australia, has followed up its excellent survey of Australian Traditional 
Singers and Musicians (reviewed in the previous issue of Midwest 
Folklore) with the second in its Archive Series, An Introduction to 
the Music of New Guinea (12” LP, Wattle D2), recorded and edited 
by the ethno-musicologist Ray Sheridan. In actuality the album 
represents the instrumental and vocal music of the Australian Trust 
Territory in Eastern New Guinea and adjacent island groups. And 
a fascinating introduction to the music of this area is given on this 
album. Altogether seventy-five selections are included on this record, 
and are supplemented with short descriptive notes in an accompanying 
booklet, together with an excellent concise treatise on the types, and 
methods of performance of the various folk instruments to be heard 
in the area under consideration. 


Four of Wattle’s recordings survey the English language material 
found in Australia proper, none however performed by traditional 
singers. The Old Bark Hut (10” LP, Wattle C8), and Waltzing Ma- 
tilda (7” LP, Wattle B4), contain performances of “The Ramblers,” 
a “City-Billy” trio who accompany their song with guitar, banjo and 
mouth organ. The renditions of the songs in these albums are several 
notches above those given by similarly oriented groups in this country; 
the “City-Billies” of Australia appear to be much more intimately 
associated with their materials than are their counterparts in this 
country, who offer an excess of enthusiasm but little knowledge of 
actual folksong traditions across America. Equally as entertaining is 
Billygoat Overland (7” LP, Wattle B3), sung by Bill Scott and Stan 
Arthur. The title number is a folk poem which has passed into tradi- 
tion written by Banjo Patterson, Australia’s counterpart to our own 
Woody Guthrie. This and the other six selections, accompanied by 
guitar, are worthy additions to the meager‘stock of recorded songlore 
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from “down under.” A. L. Lloyd, the English musicologist who pre- 
viously recorded an album of Australian folk songs for Riverside 
Records in this country, can be heard to advantage on Across the 
Western Plains (12” LP, Wattle D1), accompanied by Peggy Seeger 
(banjo and guitar), Ralph Rinzler (mandolin) and John Cole (mouth 
organ). Lloyd sings from experience garnered in the back country 
of Australia during a nine year period in the ’20s and ’30s. His rendi- 
tions of typical bush songs ring true, though this reviewer occasionally 
found the accompaniments overbearing and out of keeping with the 
material being performed. Listening to an English musicologist, 
accompanied by one English and two American “‘City-Billies,” per- 
forming traditional Australian songs is a fascinating experience, and 
serves to remind the critical listener that the various musical traditions 
fused in this recording are not so removed from each other as distance 
alone would lead one to suspect. 

The recordings from England, all issued by Topic Records, Inc. 
of London, are even more diversified than the Australian recordings. 
Represented are one album each of American, Roumanian and Israeli 
materials, and two of Irish music. Mountain Songs and Banjo Tunes 
(10” LP, Topic 10T24), sung and played by Guy Carawan, is perhaps 
the best of the many albums this young American singer recorded 
while in England. The fourteen numbers on this record are all 
standards frequently recorded in this country but are presented in 
a straight-forward, simple manner which American performers gave 
up some years ago for sound chambers and electronic gimmicks. The 
album of Israeli Songs (10” LP, Topic 10T21), sung by Zimra Ornatt, 
is of concern to folklorists only in that it contains materials which may 
well become the folksongs of Israel’s future. Both music and texts 
are by modern Israeli composers, but their themes are as old as 
the Bible, from which several of the texts derive. Israel can well 
serve as a laboratory for folklorists; problems concerning the creation 
of traditions, as well as those of circulation, may find their solution 
in the frontier settlements of this infant nation. Roumanian Folk 
Music (10% LP, Topic 10T12), contains field recordings from the 
Archives of the Folklore Institute of the Roumanian People’s Republic, 
selected and edited by A. L. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd’s vast knowledge of 
Roumania’s diversified musical traditions shows itself to good effect 
here. Ancient melodies and musical styles rub grooves with popular 
music and newly organized choral and instrumental “folk” ensembles. 
Music played on a fish scale (held in the mouth and blown like a 
free reed) shares equal space with a popular concert number played 
by a modern style orchestra. Perhaps not all folk music by anyone’s 
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standards, but an excellent survey of existing musical styles in Rou- 
mania is presented here, accompanied by an excellent set of descrip- 
tive notes written by Mr. Lloyd. 

With the exception of an occasional Gaelic word or expression, 
and some fine Gaelic tunes, the two Irish albums represent the Anglo- 
Irish tradition of modern Eire. On Irish Songs (10” LP, Topic 
10T28), Dominic Behan, a poet-laureate of the I.R.A., and brother 
of the now world famous writer Brendan Behan, sings a program of 
songs which range from music hall pieces to old traditional ballads. 
Especially noteworthy are several songs learned from Behan’s mother, 
and a fine version of “The Wife of Kelso” (titled “The Blind Man” 
on this recording). On “Street Songs and Fiddle Tunes of Ireland” 
(10” LP, Topic 10T6), the traditional street singer Margaret Barry 
joins forces with some traditional Irish instrumentalists, including the 
versatile fiddler, Michael Gorman, to present a program of the 
songs and instrumentals they perform in pubs in Camden Town, 
one of the Irish districts in London. Barry’s rendition of “The Wild 
Colonial Boy,” and some fiddle and banjo duets by Barry and 
Gorman make for excellent listening. Some scholar might well 
undertake a study of the traditions of Irish pubs throughout the 
English-speaking world. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


GENERAL STUDIES 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac Sampler. Edited by Robb Sagen- 
dorf. (New York: Ives Washburn Inc., 1957). Pp. viii + 306, 
illustrated. $5.00. 


Anyone interested in folklore should be enthusiastic about al- 
manacs, for nowhere among current publications will one find so 
much high-grade lore mixed with debris from so many extinct cul- 
tures. Even the cabalistic signs which encircle The Awful Man whose 
vitals are so daringly exposed, probably can be traced back to star- 
gazers who sat on the banks of the Euphrates. If that is the case, 
almanacs furnish the closest contact which most of us have with the 
Babylonians. Few readers of The Old Farmer’s Almanac know much 
about the Zodiac, but if they are conversant with “the twelve heavenly 
rooms” they are rubbing elbows with Hipparchus who had something 
to do with setting up the scheme two thousand years ago. 


If Benjamin Franklin, that most sophisticated of all almanac- 
makers, were to make a reappearance he would experience few diffi- 
culties in adjusting to our century, but he would be astonished to 
learn that the current printing of The Qld Farmer’s Almanac is well 
in excess of a million copies. He would want to look into that matter. 
He would find this Sampler absorbing reading, and so may we all. 
Almanacs have a double approach to the reader. First, there are 
those marvels of type-setting, the monthly calendars, and second, the 
“filler,” comprised of such whimsies, proverbs, oddities, instructive 
essays, and light poetry, as the editor has gathered to please the 
reader’s fancy. Before and since the days of Poor Richard the success 
of almanacs has depended on editorial skill. The fact that The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac has appeared annually since 1793 is proof enough 
of continuous editorial proficiency. 

Mr. Robb Sagendorf became editor of the Almanac in 1941 and 
by whatever standard one may use he has been remarkably successful. 
With loving care and obvious good taste he has brought together in 
this Sampler what might be thought of as a scrap-book of clippings 
from the long file of the Almanac. While the bulk of his book is made 
up of samplings of the “New and Entertaining Matter” which the 
long line of editors chose with such care, he does present an adequate 
history of the publication and dwells at length and half-seriously on 
the Almanac’s reputation for long-range forecasting of the weather. 
With tongue in cheek he tells of Abraham Weatherwise, dweller on 
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Boston’s city dump, who developed the secret formula which has 
enabled the Almanac to astound and humiliate all rivals in the 
prognosticating business. The forecasts appear as verses set in italics 
at the right edge of the calendar pages. July, 1958 was excessively 
rainy in the Ohio valley. The verse for that month reads, “All signs 
fail in a dry time. Hot, faint and unwholesome. The clouds watery 
buckets are filling, not spilling. The rain these days is surely profane. 
Heaven’s afire, weather’s dire: Sputtering lamps will proclaim ap- 
proach of rain.” In spite of some ambiguity, this was a clear miss. 
In all fairness one must note that Mr. Sagendorf says that editors 
have never believed seriously in these forecasts although they have 
not discouraged the folk-belief to the contrary. 


Who really wants to know about the weather a year ahead? 
Whether good or bad it is probably better than we deserve in this 
age of atomic bombs. One may read the calendar pages with profit, 
whatever his viewpoint. Here are some facts which one might easily 
have failed to encounter, were it not for the Almanac: 1789, Ist. 
Am. Novel Publ. ‘“Philenia.” Bidwell 20 mile bike record 1 hr. 25 
min. 1886. Franklin invented bi-focals, 1785. Lightning struck New 
Haven Church Cong. 1771. 4 August Sodom & Gomorrah overthrown. 
17 December Peter robbed to pay Paul, 1550. And a final word of 
advice: “If you can’t bite, don’t show your teeth.” 


Denison University William T. Utter 
Granville, Ohio 


Readings in Ukrainian Folklore. Compiled and edited by J. B. 
Rudnyc’kyj. (Winnipeg: The University of Manitoba Press, 1958.) 
Pp. 32. 50¢. 


The second edition of this book has just made its appearance 
under the title of “Readings in Ukrainian Folklore.” In this publica- 
tion of the University of Manitoba Slavic Department, Prof. J. B. 
Rudnyc’kyj has collected a selection of easy reading texts illustrating 
such types of Ukrainian folklore as anecdotes, short stories, historical 
tales, songs, cossack lays (“dumy”), funeral lamentations, wedding 
songs, carols, riddles, and proverbs. 

Among the numerous selections are such well known Ukrainian 
texts as the “Miser,” who complained how niggardly rich men are 
and wished to be rich in order to show his kind-heartedness. How- 
ever, when fate handed him a magic purse, that would never become 
empty and told his to throw it into the river as soon as he had satis- 
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fied his needs, the poor man could not bear to part with the purse 
and the more money he had the greedier he became, until in the 
end death separated him from the purse and the money. 

The well represented historical tales and cossack lays (‘“dumy”) 
contain the famous “duma” about Marusia Bohuslavka, the Ukrainian 
beauty taken into slavery by the Turks who became the beloved wife 
of a Turkish pasha and who on Easter Sunday liberated all the en- 
slaved cossacks. 

Other, better known selections, include the “Legend of the 
Golden Gates of Kiev,” the popular songs “Oj, ne chody Hrycyu” 
and “Stoyit Yavir and Vodoyu.” 

“God gave man, although he did not have himself” (woman) 
and ‘Passes over straw and makes no sound” (shadow) are only two 
of the many amusing riddles found in this book. The proverbs are 
likewise humorous and full of wisdom as for example “It’s wonderful 
wherever you may go, but it’s best at home,” “Quiet waters cause 
floods,” “A small cloud brings heavy showers,” and many others. 

It is interesting to note that some of the texts are completely 
new and have never been printed before, e.g. “Lamentation for a 
Son,” while others are variations on known texts, e.g., “Duma about 
the Widow and Her Three Sons.” 


This valuable publication has been especially prepared for ad- 
vanced students of the Ukrainian language in universities and col- 
leges, however, it will provide enjoyable reading to all who are 
familiar with Ukrainian. All the selections are in Ukrainian with 
accents over words to help in the correct pronunciation. The author’s 
introduction in English, gives a brief summary of the contents, their 
sources, and the aim of the publication of these selections of 
Ukrainian folklore. 


University of Manitoba Daria Zelska 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


FOLKTALES 


Lithuanian Folk Tales. Compiled and edited by Stepas Zobar- 
skas. (Brooklyn: Gerald J. Richard, 1958.) Pp. 200, illustrations, 
notes, bibliography, classification of tales. $4.50. 


Now, for the first time, a collection of typical and genuine 
Lithuanian folk tales is available in English. These stories, having 
their roots in an ancient culture and springing from a people who 
trace their history to some 2,000 years B.C., are a welcome addition 
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to the treasury of world storytelling, for once again they reveal that 
folk formulas are not much different no matter from where they 
spring. The Lithuanian stories in short are local variations of universal 
story-types. 

This collection, therefore, brings together within a single volume 
animal tales, stories involving magic, yarns of the devil, romantic 
narratives, realistic tales and jokes, formula tales, and the ever- 
fascinating and almost always appealing legends. They were selected 
for the most part from anthologies of tales previously published either 
here or abroad. Unfortunately, however, the compiler-editor does not 
always make clear the exact source of each tale he includes, although 
most are ascribed to volumes listed in a bibliography which includes 
publications both in English and in the original. 

Mr. Zobarskas, a Lithuanian by birth, is no novice to the literary 
scene, for he has written for both adults and juveniles and has done 
considerable translating. For some reason or other, his translations 
in this book fail to convey the life and grace inherent in the tales 
themselves and which might have lent far more charm. The plain 
truth is that the prose, although correct enough, seems stilted. It is 
doubtful also that “Americans in general will find here a type of 
folk tale with a tenderness and perception unlike those in any other 
literature.” 

They will discover, however, stories that reflect Lithuanian 
values, national backgrounds, and twists unique to the land from 
which they sprang. “Why the Sun is Red” is a charming tale in 
itself and well deserves a place in this volume. The legend explaining 
how God changed a man into a donkey will delight many a reader 
as will the equally attractive story of the gold ring in which magic 
plays a part. 

It is good that these tales of Lithuania have been translated and 
brought together for the benefit and enjoyment of American readers. 
Perhaps the compiler, one of these days, will make others available. 


University of Minnesota Philip D. Jordan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS 


Traditional Tunes of the Child Ballads. By Bertrand Harris 
Bronson. (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1959). Vol. 
I. Pp. xxxvii + 465. $25.00. 


The importance of this long-awaited work to ballad scholars can 
hardly be overstated; it has at one stroke made obsolete all other 
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attempts at tune comparison in British balladry, it has become the 
last recourse, the basic reference tool in its field. Constructed in a 
manner as Closely parallel to Child’s presentation as possible, it is 
a fitting companion piece to Child in its scope, its breadth of back- 
ground, its comprehension. And having had the benefit of decades 
of Child-criticism, it is considerably beyond its model in folkloristic 
sophistication. To be sure, Bronson does not really do for the tunes 
what Child did for the texts, and he might have done more if he 
had not stuck to Child’s scheme. But his work will easily serve as 
a basis for what must be done in the future. 


The physical layout of Bronson-Child is impressive. A long 
introduction explains purpose and method, after which follow what 
Bronson considers as more-or-less all tunes, British and North Amer- 
ican, for Child 1 to Child 53. (Thus the complete set will take 
four or five volumes, presumably.) By “all tunes” we include those 
which are really distinct, omitting those which differ only super- 
ficially. Bronson makes no claim to completeness; but he has ex- 
hausted the pre-1900 material and made what indeed seems to be a 
most reliable sampling of later collections. The volume contains about 
1000 tunes, with the complete texts, which may throw the publishers 
of earlier ballad collections out of business. Certainly even the casual 
ballad lover will find Bronson-Child a wonderful source—probably 
the best—for ballads to be sung or read. The tunes for each ballad 
are preceded by a “head-note” of several hundred words, in which 
a sketch of the presumed history of each group, a description of the 
tune groupings, and other comments are given. Within each ballad 
type the tunes are grouped by what we may assume to be genetic 
relationship, each ballad being represented by from one to seven tune 
families. The tunes themselves are transposed, usually to G, making 
comparison easier, and their scales and modes are indicated by 
symbols. 


Now there is little to criticize in Bronson’s arrangement of the 
tunes, although alternative ways are conceivable in a number of cases. 
There was perhaps no need to copy Child’s repetitiveness in the 
bibliographic entries, and there should probably have been a simple 
way to determine the place in which a tune was collected; at least 
“A” and “B” could have separated American from British collections, 
even though these distinctions have a limited relevance. An index of 
tune origins, and another indicating the tunes taken from each collec- 
tion, would be valuable in the final volume. (Perhaps they are already 
planned. ) 
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The greatest problem faced by Bronson must have been that 
involving decisions of tune relationship. On this score, he has post- 
poned the definitive work by committing himself only on tunes 
associated with the same ballad. He might instead have proceeded 
from the tunes themselves, dividing them into families and designating 
each family by a letter. Thus, Family B might have four tunes with 
Child 78 texts, three with Child 86, and so on. This is after all what 
Child did for the texts, and what the tunes (and of course related 
tunes with other, non-Child texts would have to be included) still 
lack. But this is more easily said than done, and I doubt whether it 
will ever be possible to state tune relationships as forcefully as textual 
ones; indeed, the mechanics of musical tradition may not operate 
in a way which would make this possible. 

As Bronson himself points out, we are still far from knowing just 
what makes two tunes related, how one determines genetic relation- 
ship, and even what exactly genetic relationship in music is. By lean- 
ing on textual relationships, Bronson has stuck to reliable corrobora- 
tive evidence. But the basic methodology has hardly progressed, nor 
does Bronson concern himself greatly with methodology. Is a tune 
related to another if it is similar at only one point, a line or a phrase? 
Cannot stylistic similarity give a common formula to otherwise un- 
related tunes? Bronson believes that modality and contour are the 
determining factors of tune relationship. But could not a rhythmic 
pattern be equally well considered a constant in a tune’s variants? 
And how similar must two tunes be in order to be considered related? 
Adherents of the notion of “wandering melodies” have accepted rather 
dissimilar tunes from widely separated regions. If their standards 
were applied to the Child ballad tunes, we might find half a dozen 
huge families dominating the field. All of these questions occur to 
the reader of Bronson-Child, and at least some statements regarding 
decisions in individual cases would have been welcome. But Bronson 
has, for the present, obviously chosen the wisest course; still, the 
reviewer half wishes that he had stuck out his neck and made an 
attempt to begin with the tunes, disregarding the texts. As it is, 
Bronson limits himself to brief remarks in his head-notes for showing 
related tunes with unrelated texts: Thus on page 237 he indicates 
that tune group B of Child 13 has relatives in Child 209, 213, 214, 
and 233; and that tune group C is related, at its beginning, to 
Child 243. 

Although Bronson’s judgments are usually most convincing, there 
are some points at which other groupings and different classifications 
might have been possible. I mention them not because Bronson has 
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made “mistakes,” but to show how tenuous, even within the shelter- 
ing shadow of a Child number, these tune relationship can be, and 
to what extent it is still a matter of opinion. For Child 18( pages 
268-9), tune group B, with its one member, “Sir Eglamore,” might 
have been incorporated in Group C. In Child 2, Tune 1 could be 
considered separate from Tunes 2 and 3, and if they are related, 
rhythm may be the main criterion. And there are other cases for 
which at least a commentary might have been desirable. 

But whatever is still to be done (and at no point does Bronson 
claim to have accomplished more than he has done), the value of 
Bronson-Child is indisputable. A feeling of gratitude to author and 
publisher, and a wish for early publication of the remaining volumes, 
must be the essence of a ballad student’s reaction to this magnum opus. 


Wayne State University Bruno Nett! 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Idiom of the People: English Traditional Verse from the 
MSS. of Cecil Sharp. By James Reeves. (New York: Macmillan, 
1958). Pp. xii + 214. $4.50. 


This book is of interest chiefly because it brings us within sight 
of traditional texts as Cecil Sharp actually transcribed them. From 
the 14 notebooks containing words of nearly 800 different English 
ballads and songs, Mr. Reeves has selected 115 as being “most 
vigorous, most direct, most economical in language, most imaginative 
in expression, and most truly and deeply felt.’ About one third 
have not been previously published, and many of the rest were 
emasculated or rewritten for the general audience Sharp hoped to 
reach in Folk Songs from Somerset and English Folk Songs. Although 
Sharp was always primarily interested in tunes, he did not treat texts 
irresponsibly: that is, he usually indicated that omitted stanzas were 
“unsuitable,” or that he had rewritten passages “too coarse for pub- 
lication,” or that a text was a composite of several he had collected. 
Given his evangelistic purposes, he was doubtless justified in his 
methods, which would even now be considered appropriate for school 
songbooks. But for any adult audience there is little in Reeves’ 
samplings to raise an eyebrow; many of the pieces like “O No 
John,” “I’m Seventeen Come Sunday,” and “The Foggy Dew” have 
long since passed into the general repertoire, and texts less restrained 
than Sharp’s have often been widely circulated. 

Reeves’s book disappoints because it fails to make the most of 
a fine opportunity. It is, instead, a compromise between a scholarly 
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presentation of documents and a songbook for a general audience. 
He prints several versions of many texts, but just as often he offers 
composites; a few of the latter are carefully analyzed, with all the 
original texts laid out, but more often the conflation is merely noted. 
This unevenness of treatment extends to Reeves’ annotations, which 
are by turns meticulous and vague. He is explicit in discussing sexual 
symbolism and historical analogues, but he does not identify by num- 
ber the handful of Child ballads, nor has he exerted much energy 
in discovering broadside originals for many texts. Most glaring is his 
indifference to American collection and scholarship; he does note 
“An American ballad” containing an interesting refrain for “Blow 
Away the Morning Dew,” but he is unaware of the wide currency of 
“Eggs and Marrowbone” (Laws Q2) in this country. 

Despite the shortcomings of The Idiom of the People, it does 
succeed in illustrating the poetical effectiveness of the oral muse. 
This is evidently Mr. Reeves’ chief aim, and the many fine unre- 
touched pieces bear out the oft-heard contention that textual disin- 
tegration is more noticeable in America than in Britain, The ballads 
and lyrics need their music to be complete, as Sharp would have 
been the first to insist, but our regrets are properly addressed to 
publishers and bookbuyers, not to Mr. Reeves. 


Ohio State University Claude M. Simpson, Jr. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Abelard Folk Song Book. Edited and arranged for piano, 
guitar by Norman Cazden. (New York: Abelard-Schuman Inc., 
1958). Pp. iv + 127, with bibliographies. $5.00. 


The mug-wump, who sits with a portion of his anatomy on 
either side of the fence, will neither please nor displease. So it is 
with The Abelard Folk Song Book. Quite obviously designed to hit 
the same market that Margaret B. Boni’s ‘Fireside Books” hit without 
sharing in the scholarly derision endured by those volumes, this 
anthology is an amazing balance of sickly quaintness and sound schol- 
arship, pure corn and admirable erudition. What any reviewer says 
about the book has to be tempered by his conditioning in the field 
and whether or not he focuses on the mug or the wump. 

On one hand, there are, as the fly-leaf says, “more than 100 
selections” (102 to be exact) that are separated into two coy divisions 
known as “Songs for Every Day” and “Songs for Saturday Night’”— 
whatever that means. It seems the editor isn’t too sure either, except 
that somehow Saturday is naughtier than other days in the week, 
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as he tells the reader the division doesn’t really matter anyhow and 
that he should sing them “ali, Monday through Sunday.” Idiotic 
illustrations by Abner Graboff accompany all the songs, no matter 
what day they should be sung on, and convey the general idea to 
the reader that “folklore is f-u-n!” Music is also given, and the 
arrangements are cleverly set for both piano and guitar, while the 
introductory note assures even the amateur musician that he will 
have no trouble with the settings and that he can feel free to plunge 
right in because “we do not learn to swim on dry land!” 

But on the other hand, Norman Cazden, the editor, is a very 
good scholar and musician, and his notes and references (carefully 
relegated to the rear pages) are top notch, comparing favorably with 
anything Barry, Belden, and the best have done in far more learned 
books. What’s more, the music is treated along with the texts, and 
as the remarks frequently pertain to out-of-the-way pieces like “The 
Hills of Glenshee,” “Friends and Neighbors,” “John Whipple’s’ Mill,” 
etc., there is a wealth of valuable material in the analytical and 
bibliographical portions of the anthology. 

Of course, there are some weaknesses in the notes. After all, if 
he is to claim the name of authority a reviewer is compelled to dis- 
cover one or two in any book. Here, no correlation is made to G. 
Malcolm Laws’ American Balladry from British Broadsides, although 
references to the same author’s Native American Balladry are com- 
plete. Also, the Constance Ring MS. of Vassar College is cited without 
any reference to the fact that it was published in JAF, LXV (1953), 
43-68. Both these bibliographical oversights, and some of the other 

bibliographical omissions, are no doubt due to the age of the Cazden 
' manuscript which has been in the publishing mill for quite a few years 
now. It is also to be noted that Cazden freely admits editing and 
recasting both texts and music in order to make them suitable for 
songbook use. This statement, which is made in the introductions 
to both halves of the volume, is completely defensible from a com- 
mercial point of view, but nevertheless contaminates any scholarly 
atmosphere the book strives to create. In general, though, all the 
redeeming features of The Abelard Folk Song Book lie in the notes, 
which are as thorough and sound as notes ever are. 

All this forces me to conclude by saying that a book of this sort 
merely re-emphasizes one of the great sicknesses of our culture, the 
sickness that pays Perry Comos more for wandering about pretending 
to be “regular fellows” than it pays Einsteins for theories of relativity. 
A reviewer can’t blame Cazden for the crass commercialization of 
his collection. After all he is at the mercy of the publishers. Yet one 
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can’t really blame the publisher either. Abelard-Schuman is no patron 
of the arts. One can only biame the fools that decide how they are 
going to spend their money. And they are our sisters and our cousins 
and our aunts—and perhaps even ourselves. 

Personally, I think I'll give my copy to my twelve-year-old 


daughter ‘to have fun with, but I have a hunch I'll borrow it back 


now and again as I need those very fine notes. 


University of Pennsylvania Tristram P. Coffin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PERIODICALS AND ANTHOLOGIES 


Northeast Folklore. Edited by Edward D. Ives and Bacil F. 
Kirtley for The Northeast Folklore Society. (University of Maine, 
Orono, 1958). Vol. I, Nos. 1-3. 


Readers of Midwest Folklore should take particular interest in 
this new folklore journal as in a daughter publication. The personal 
kinship between Midwest Folklore and Northeast Folklore is estab- 
lished through Bacil Kirtley, the outstanding young folklorist trained 
at Indiana University. And the scholarly kinship is demonstrated 
in the comparably high standards of the two periodicals. 

In the first number, Richard M. Dorson’s “Mishaps of a Maine 
Lobsterman” presents a sampling from the repertoire of a folk humor- 
ist—personal comic experiences of “Uncle Curt” Morse as recorded 
on tape. A folk hero of the past is studied in Bacil Kirtley’s article 
on John Ellis, hunter and guide (1784-1867), who was a legend 
in his own time but now is little known. The study of folksong is 
represented in Edward Ives’ article “ “Young Jimmy Foulger:’ A 
Hitherto Unrecorded Ballad in the Northeast,” which gives two ver- 
sions (with music) of a ballad otherwise found only in Scotland. 

The second number is devoted entirely to a bibliography of New 
England-Maritimes folklore and folklore studies. The references are 
arranged according to genre. Besides books, the sources include well- 
known periodicals such as the Journal of American Folklore as well 
as lesser known ones such as Rhode Island History, which might 
otherwise be overlooked by the folklorist. One is struck by the relative 
dearth of folklore study of an area so rich in tradition as New 
England—a situation which, one fervently hopes, The WNortheast 
Folklore Society will be able to remedy. 

Some of the lacking folktale texts from New England are supplied 
in the third number of Northeast Folklore with some sixteen devil 
legends recorded in Aroostook County. The best feature of this 
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collection is Kirtley’s thorough notes which give both motif-numbers 
and many references to parallels. This well-annotated text collection 
from Maine is exemplary for a scholarly folklore journal. The collec- 
tion of folklore from Aroostook County is to be continued in future 
issues of Northeast Folklore. 

Even in its present modest form (offset), Northeast Folklore 
shows promise of becoming one of the distinguished regional folklore 
periodicals in the country. It merits the support of folklorists every- 
where in the United States. 

University of Rhode Island Barbara Allen Woods 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Tradition, The Monthly Magazine of America’s Picturesque Past. 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (December, 1958), 94 pp. 50 cents. 


At first encounter, the new paperback monthly magazine, Tradi- 
tion, seems to be little more than a crude attempt to follow the 
lucrative trail in popular American history already so successfully 
blazed by American Heritage. But unlike American Heritage, which 
has definite artistic, literary and scholarly pretensions, Tradition is 
basically an exercise in drugstore historiography. Its articles are poorly 
written, its general layout is geared to the intellectual and esthetic 
level of the black-leather jacket set, and its historical concerns range 
from the peripheral to the inconsequential. 

In the first issue, for example, the two most extensively treated 
subjects are the buffalo hunt undertaken by the Russian Grand Duke 
Alexis in 1872, and the esoteric behavior of those nineteenth-century 
spiritualists extraordinary, the three Fox sisters. Both articles are 
rather sloppy rewrites of familiar, almost hackneyed material. Other 
articles deal with Sergeant I-See-O, the Kiowa Indian scout who 
served in the U.S. Army in the West, the arctic exploits of Capt. 
George H. Wilkins, and the Declaration of Independence. All are 
written in short, choppy sentences and are saturated with a rather 
breathless “now-it-can-be-told” attitude. 

The tragedy here is that popular history does not have to be bad 
history. History can be written at the junior high school level and 
still be meaningful, instructive and interesting—the sort of thing 
Life magazine does so well on occasion. Unhappily, the first issue 
of Tradition consists of 94 pages of pretty bad history laced with 36 
unimaginatively chosen maps, photographs and sketches. The total 
effect is depressing. 


Denison University Robert Seager 
Granville, Ohio 


